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Kennedy criticizes 
Reagan’s policies 


by Norine Chambers 

Reaganomics and other ad- 
ministration policies received a 
heavy dose of criticism from 
Sen. Edward M. Kennedy, D- 
Mass., the guest speaker at a 
Vermont Democratic Party 
fundraiser on Oct. 30 in the 
Ross Sports Center. 

Kennedy told an enthusiastic 
audience of about 400 party 
supporters, which included 
such VIPs as U.S. Sen. Patrick 
Leahy, Lt. Gov. Madeleine 
Kunin and former Gov. Philip 
Hoff, that President Reagan’s 
tax-cut program is “fund- 
amentally unfair.” 

“It is unfair, and the worst 
kind of Republican economics, 
to pursue a tight-money policy 
that drives small businesses and 
family farms into bankruptcy, 
while permitting Mobil and 


Gulf Oil to borrow $5 billion, 


each in a two-day period,” he 
said. 

Kennedy -said Democrats 
“must re-examine and revise” 


the tax cut. He said that the 
indexing provision should be 
repealed and the third year of 
the cut should be contingent on 
the nation’s economic perform- 
ance during the next two years. 

The liberal senator also ad- 
vocated increased government 
involvement in the plight of the 
poor and the elderly. “We can 
balance the federal budget,but 
we must not balance it on the 
backs of the elderly by cutting 
back on Social Security. They 
are entitled to rely on the bene- 
fits they bought and paid for all 
their working lives,” he said. 

Kennedy attacked Reagan’s 
environmental policies and 
said the present administra- 
tion is “the most anti-environ- 
ment one in modern American 
history.” He also called for the 
speedy resignation of James 
Watt, Reagan’s controversial 
secretary of the interior. The 
call was met with a roar of ap- 
plause and cheers from the 
audience 


“America does not need a 
secretary of the interior who 
thinks we have too many parks, 
too many fish in our lakes, too 
few nuclear power plants and 
too much clean air.” 

Kennedy urged Democrats 
to join closer together to reach 
party goals and he predicted 
Democratic victories in the 
1982. Vermont elections. He 
gave his support to Kunin’s all- 
but-announced gubernatorial 
campaign and he said she 
would be “an effective, effi- 
cient, progressive governor for 
this state.” 

“A year from now, when they 
count the votes, Americans in 
Vermont and all across the 
country are going to say ‘yes’ to 
the Democratic Party and ‘no’ 
to Reagan economics, ‘no’ to 
the Moral Majority and the 
New Right, and ‘no’ to the 
Reagan nuclear arms race,’’ 
Kennedy said. 

U.S. Rep. Jack Kemp, K- 
N.Y., was a speaker the same 


Reagan policymaker 


_by Norine Chambers 

Current high interest rates 
are not the result of the Reagan 
administration’s tight money 
policy. Rather, they are a 
symptom of inflation and past 
rapid money growth, Beryl W. 
Sprinkel, undersecretary of the 
treasury for monetary affairs, 
told an overflow crowd in the 
McCarthy Arts Center’s recital 
hall Wednesday. 

Sprinkel was at St. Michael’s 
to receive an honorary doctor 
of law degree. President 
Edward L. Henry, a college 
friend of Sprinkel’s, presented 


(Steve Longchamp photo) 


him with the degree “in respect 
for his courage” ii dealing ef- 
fectively with the nation’s eco- 
nomic ills. 

Sprinkel, the leading mone- 
tarist in the Reagan adminis- 
tration, said the only way to 
permanently reduce interest 
rates, control inflation and sta- 
bilize the dollar is through the 
deceleration of monetary 
growth. The administration is 
aiming at reducing the rate of 
monetary growth from the 
present 7.3 percent to less than 
half that by 1985. This money 
policy has already had positive 
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President Edward L. Henry presents Beryl W. Sprinkel with an honorary doctor of laws degree. 


effects on the dollar’s value—it 
has appreciated 14 percent 
against foreign currencies, he 
said. 

Sprinkel said he is confident 
the soundness of the dollar will 
be sustained by “a healthy and 
growing economy” even as in- 
terest rates decline. “We are a 
low interest rate administra- 
tion,” he said. “If you want to 
call me a populist, I'll accept 
it.” 

The Treasury official also re- 
affirmed the Reagan admin- 
istration’s. commitment to a 
policy of non-intervention in 
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Senator Edward M. Kennedy (D-Mass.) speaks at a Vermont 
Democratic party fund-raising reception in the Ross Sports 
Center. (Jackie Smith photo) 


evening, but at the Vermont 
Republican Party’s fundraising 
dinner at Norwich University. 
Kennedy make a jab at the 
Republicans when he com- 
pared their $65-a-plate dinner 
charge with the Democrats’ $25 
price tag. 

“Do you really think Jack 
Kemp is worth $40 more? I 
wonder if they are eating on 
$1,000-a-place china sets,”he 
said. 

The 


Vermont party was 


$12,000 in debt from the 1980 
campaign. Kennedy’s appear- 
ance netted the party about 
$20,000. 


In a private interview before 
K.ennedy’s speech, Leahy, one 
of the opponents to the sale of 
AWACs planes to Saudi 
Arabia, called Senate passage 
of the sale a “bad mistake.” 

“Reagan is substituting lob- 
bying for a comprehensive 
foreign policy,” he said. 


ets degree 


foreign exchange markets, 
which, he said “increases un- 
certainty and instability.” 
Sprinkel said it is vital that 
the “distressingly” low savings 
rate in the United States be 
raised. Increased savings will 
promote economic growth, 


-lower interest rates and im- 


prove credit conditions, he 
said. The tax law, which will 
cut personal taxes by almost 
25 percent across the board, 
will promote saving, Sprinkel 
added. 

Sprinkel said the administra- 
tion hopes to authorize more 
spending cuts in its attempt to 
reduce federal expenditures by 
$550 billion through fiscal year 
1986. He said further cuts are 
necessary to reduce the budget 
deficit and reverse the trend of 
government encroachment in 
the private sectors. 

Reagan’s economic program 
is also committed to reducing 
government interference in 
business. The total cost of 
government regulation, includ- 
ing administrative and compli- 
ance costs, exceeds $100 billion 
a year. Sprinkel said reducing 
this burden of government reg- 
ulation will save taxpayers a 
considerable sum of money. 

Sprinkel said the administra- 
tion wants to restore incentives 
and promote competition in 
order to bring about higher em- 
ployment and increased pro- 
ductivity as well as a higher 
standard of living. 


“The road to economic 
growth and prosperity is not 
paved by the good intentions 
of central planning and inef- 
ficient government bureaucra- 
cies,” he said. 

Sprinkel said that the public 
will have to make short-term 
sacrifices in order to reach the 
long-term goals of economic 
stability and prosperity. He 
stressed that the economic 
problems have grown over 
several decades and that the 
public cannot expect them to 
be cured in one night. 

Sprinkel said a return to past 
policies aimed at short-term 
benefits wold worsen economic 
problems and further reduce 
public confidence in the go- 
vernment’s ability to control in- 
flation. Rapid money growth 
now would bring higher infla- 
tion and interest rates, and a 
rise in unemployment. 

Sprinkel acknowledged that 
the contry is experiencing a 
minor recession, but he said it is 
returning to a path of non- 
inflationary growth. 

“For more than a decade, we 
have applied economic band- 
aids to aneconomy that needed 
surgery. Now the patient is in 
intensive care. The Reagan re- 
covery program is not another 
program of short-run relief to 
alleviate the symptoms. It is a 
long-run program aimed at the 
real causes of our economic dif- 
ficulties. With public support 
we'll succeed.” 
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Student Life Committee looks at stipends 


by Dana Hutchinson 

Recent debate concerning 
stipends for the Student 
Association executive board 
had spurred the S.A. Student 
Life Committee into action. 
The Student Life Committee 
has met twice since the Oct. 19 
General Assembly meeting, 
when three students challeng- 
ed the right of the president, 
vice president, treasurer and 
secretary to accept token 
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payments from the student 
budget. 

Sue Gallagher, chairperson 
of the Student Life Commit- 
tee, 
“taking it slowly’? as they 
want to be thorough in resear- 
ching the issue. The committee 
is contacting other colleges 
and universities in the area to 
determine their policies con- 
cerning stipends, according to 
Gallagher. Gallagher said, 


said the committee is . 


‘“We would like to determine 
which schools are using 
stipends, the rational behind 
giving or not giving stipends, 
and if stipends are being 
received, what positions are 
receiving them.’’ Gallagher 
said the committee wants to be 
fair and that this year’s ex- 
ecutive board’s stipends 
wouldn’t be affected. 
Gallagher said that the com- 
mittee wants to have a report 
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and a motion concerning 
stipends ready by the end of 
the semester. This gives suffi- 
cient time to check into other 
schools’ policies since there is 
nothing in St. Michael’s files 
to help the Student Life Com- 
mittee reach a fair conclusion, 
according to Gallagher. 
Gallagher said that the com- 
mittee wants complete recom- 
mendations in time for their 
motion to be acted on, before 
5 
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people run for executive board 
positions for the following 
school year. 

Bart Wenrich, co- 
chairperson of the Social 
Committee, sat in on the two 
meetings held by the Student 
Life Committee. Wenrich said 
that although nothing will be 
done concerning the stipends 
that are given out this year, 
something should be done for 
future years. Wenrich said, 
‘In the constitution there is 
nothing concerning stipends 
but because of tradition the 
executive board has come to 
expect them.’’ Wenrich said, 
“I’m against the fact that the 
stipends come out of the stu- 
dent’s activities budget. The 
money could be better used if 
it was allocated to other S.A. 
organizations,’’ according to 
Wenrich. 

George Cholakis, a co- 
chairman of the committee 
that rewrote the constitution 
three years ago, said that 
stipends were discussed at 
length. Cholakis said stipends 
were not included in the con- 
stitution because they were 
regarded as traditional. Accor- 
ding to Cholakis, ‘‘If the com- 
mittee had been against 
stipends they would have 
stipulated against them 
specifically.”’ 

SERRE = 

IBM is-providing the Ver- 
mont Symphony with a grant 
to hold a competition for 
young New England musi- 
cians. The winner will receive 
$1,000 and will perform with 
the orchestra during a May 9 
program in Burlington. This 
year the featured instrument is 
the cello and the piece to be 
performed is the Schuman 
Cello Concerto. For more 
information, contact the Ver- 
mont Symphony office, 77 
College St., Burlington, Vt., 
864-4741. 


SOFT 


CONTACT LENSES 
for 
Astigmatism 
Nearsightedness 
Farsightedness 
Extended Wear 


R.A. CLARK, O.D. 
WILHELM JAREMCZUK, O.D 
DOCTORS OF OPTOMETRY 
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Go to sea 
and earn credit 
this Spring 


Sail the Caribbean and Atlantic on a 100 
foot schooner as part of Southampton 
College's 1982 SEAmester™ program. 
Study the coastline, barrier and 
coral reefs, plus marine life. Visit major 
seaports and points of interest. 
Accredited courses in: Costal 
Ecology, Ichth 
— Penge 


iling. 
April 4. 1982 to ~ 
June 5. 1982. 


For more information, contact 
SEAmester™ : 

Office of Continuing Education 
Ss Col 
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by John Kessler 

The 1981-82 club sports 
budget of $15,992 was passed 
at the Student Association 
meeting Tuesday night. 
Michael Arsenault, co- 
chairman of the Athletic Com- 
mittee, said the hockey team 
will receive $7,372, men’s 
lacrosse got $3,660, and 
women’s lacrosse $1,650. 

The General Assembly also 
passed a motion to recognize 
the Marching Saints Drill 
Team as a campus organiza- 
tion, making it eligible for 
S.A. funds in one year. 

Michael Petridis, drill team 
commander, said he had to re- 
quest S.A. recognition because 
the Air Force ROTC will not 
fund the organization after 
this year. 

Petridis said this year’s 
budget was $2,440, with most 
of the expenses slated for the 
team’s need to travel to 


End to false alarms sought 


by Michael Knott 

False alarms that drove 
Joyce Hall residents from their 
beds four times this semester 
have met preventative 
measures, but residents are 
seeking more protection for 
_ the fire prevention systems. 

A swinging door on the dor- 
mitory’s second floor trig- 
gered two of the four alarms, 
Jim Monaghan, vice president 
of Psi House, said. 

But Monaghan said a door 
stop was installed that would 
prevent the door from slamm- 
ing into the wall and setting 
off the alarm. 

The fourth alarm occurred 
about three weeks ago. 

The placement of fire ex- 


various competitions. The drill 
team has won almost 100 
trophies in competition, he 
said. 

Bart Wenrich, who co- 
chairs the Social Committee, 
said he thought if the drill 
team were to ask for $2,500 
from the S.A. budget next 
year, that amount would be 
too much money for as few as 
nine people. 

John Gallagher questioned 
the ethics of St. Michael’s 
recognizing and possibly fund- 
ing a ‘‘military organization’”’ 
such as the drill team. ‘‘I don’t 
think a Catholic institution 
should be represented by a 
military organization,’’ 
Gallagher said. 


Petridis said the drill team 


was no more a military group 
than were marching bands that 
perform in holiday parades. 
‘We're not going to kill 
anybody,’’ Petridis explained. 


tinguishers in the dormitory 
hallways still poses a problem, 
Marc Thibodeau, the resident 
director in Joyce Hall, said. 


Thibodeau said he would - 


like to see fire extinguishers 
placed in ‘‘recessed boxes,”’ 
rather than hung on the wall, 
in all the quad dormitories. 
This would deter people from 
taking them off the wall and 
squirting them in the hallway 
for no reason. 

He said there have been re- 
quests to the college for such 
renovations, but no action has 
been taken for about a year. 

Another sought-after addi- 
tion is windows over the fire 
alarms so that people would be 
less likely to pull the alarms as 
a prank, Thibodeau said. 


FUTURE BUSINESS LEADERS! 


Start 


your 


management 
training today! 


It all happens when you join 
your local campus chapter of 





Sserrn) 


Socie' 


for Advancement of Management 


of rig (li Management Associations 


It’s Not Too Late To Join! 


For Further Information 
contact: 


President — Frank Farkas 
655-0423 
aes or 
Vice-President-Michelle Poisson 
655-0057 





The Marching Saints are a 
respected group and _ its 
unarmed exercises have won 
many competitions, he said. 
In other business, Larry 
Frigault, Facilities Committee 
chairperson, said there is a 
campus emergency telephone 
number (655-3212) that can be 
dialed from any pay phone or 
resident assistant’s phone. 
Frigault said the campus 
emergency phone number 
(2224) will not be placed on 
stickers on the campus 
phones. When the number was 
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G.A. questions role of college drill team 


on the phones, students abus- 
ed it by doing such things as 
trying to call for a pizza, he 
said. 

Frigault announced that fire 
extinguishers will be put in the 
walls of ‘‘all the possible 
buildings”? in the quad. Fire 
alarm boxes are also going to 
be protected by a plastic cover 
that sets off an alarm when 
opened. 

In other discussion, the S.A. 
passed Andre LaChance’s mo- 
tion to investigate the efficien- 


cy of the mail room and see if 





it can be improved. 

Michael Flaherty, S.A. 
treasurer made a motion to 
enclose the library phones. 
The motion was passed and 
Frigault said the Library Com- 
mittee was already making 


- plans to install sound parti- 


tions. 

At the end of the meeting, 
Michael Samara, dean of 
students, asked students to 
consider participating in an ex- 
change program with minority 
students from other colleges, 
most likely from the south, 
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EVENTS 


Friday, November 6, 1981 


Happy Hour 6 - 9 
Bob Lavoie Is Back! 


uesday, November 10, 1981 


KZ 


Ladies Night 9 


ednesday, November 11, 1981 
Veteran's Day 


Joe Hillyer 9 - 12 
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' “YOUR VOICE OF ST. MICHAELS” 


| PRESENTS 
| THE CLASSIC TRAX 


‘Both sides of a classic album 
Tues. & Thurs. 10 p.m. 


THE FREE FLITE 


Spotlites one group/artist for a solid hour. 
Monday thru Friday 8 - 9 p.m. 


THE PV RADIO THEATRE 


Tues. & Thurs. 7 - 7:30 p.m. 
This week: The African Queen parts I & “1 
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Viewpoints 





Reagonomics 


The appearance of both a leading liberal Democrat in the U.S. 
Senate and the man behind President Reagan’s conservative 
monetary policies, on campus this week, has shed some light on 
the issue of Reagon economics. Both Sen. Edward Kennedy, 
D-Mass., and Dr. Beryl Sprinkel, undersecretary of the treasury 
for monetary affairs, hold honorary degrees from St. Michael’s 
College but the similarities appear to stop there. 

Sprinkel, who spoke Wednesday, blamed the serious 
economic ills facing the nation today on the ‘‘misguided 
policies’’ of governments past. Such policies have stressed 
economic incentives for consumers, who through increased de- 
mand for goods and services were thought to encourage the pro- 
ductivity necessary for more economic growth. Government 
programs designed to increase aggregate demand (welfare 
payments, for example) have provided no more than 
‘*band-aid’’ solutions to the nation’s economic problems, while 
the causes have progressively worsened, he said. 

Sprinkle claims that only the Reagan administration’s mix of 
tax and spending cuts, coupled with tighter control of the money 
supply, and loosened regulations on business will get to the root 
of the nation’s economic woes. Tax cuts and other incentives 
aimed at the private sector and the higher income individuals 
who are most likely to save and invest are expected to boost the 
nation’s productivity, and presumably the benefits will trickle 
down to the lower wrungs of society. But the key to this program 
is a balanced federal budget, which requires substantial short- 
term sacrifices on the part of the American people. 

When Kennedy spoke before Vermont Democrats last Friday, 
he sharply criticized the Reagan administration for cutting 
federal spending that affects mostly the needy and middle class 
while giving hefty tax incentives to Big Business and the wealthy. 
Democrats, he said, must come up with creative solutions, which 
cut out ineffective programs and fight for those that are wor- 
thwhile. 

While we agree that the state of the economy is such that ma- 
jor sacrifices must be made by all, we are not convinced that the 
Reagan approach of lopping 25 percent off government pro- 
grams — except for defense — is the best answer. Frankly, we 
are not satisfied that the higher productivity resulting from tax 
cuts for Big Business and the wealthy will trickle down to those 
who now bear the burden of today’s sacrifices. 

We applaud the Reagan plan to bring the nation’s economy to 
its feet again, and admire the president’s willingness to seek 
long-term solutions when it is clearly short-term solutions that 
gets one reelected. But we agree with Kennedy that a more 
creative approach to spending cuts is needed. While long-term 
prosperity may be in sight for the economy as a whole, we are 
concerned for the individuals who will suffer along the way. 

We hope the Reagan administration in all its fervor to balance 
the federal budget will not rule out incremental solutions design- 
ed to meet the basic human needs that are bound to be neglected. 
This ‘‘band-aid’’ approach can’t be all bad when it alleviates the 
suffering of people — who, after all, are what government is all 
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Teaching jobs 


To the editor: 

The Foreign & Domestic 
Teachers Organization needs 
teacher applicants in all fields 
from kindergarten through 
college to fill between 500 and 
600 teaching vacancies both at 
home and abroad. 

Since 1968, our organiza- 
tion has been finding vacan- 
cies and locating. teachers both 
in foreign countries and in all 
50 states. We possess hundreds 
of current openings and have 
all of the pertinent informa- 
tion on scholarships, grants, 
and fellowships. 

The principle problem with 
first-year teachers is where to 
find the jobs! 

Our information and 
brochure is free and comes at 
an opportune time when there 
are many more teachers than 
teaching positions. 

Students who wish to 
receive additional information 
about our organization, may 
write the Portland, Oregon 
Better Business Bureau or the 
National Teacher’s Placement 
Agency, Universal Teachers, 
Box. 5231, Portland, Oregon 
97208. 

We do not promise every 
graduate in the field of educa- 
tion a definite position. 
However, we do promise a 
wide range of hundreds of 
current vacancy notices both 
at home and abroad. 

John P. McAndrew, President 
Foreign & Domestic Teachers 


The Draft 


To the editor: 
Can you feel the draft 
breathing down your neck? 
The Central Committee for 
Conscientious Objectors 
warns that the reinstatement 
of draft inductions may be 


closer than you think. 

‘“‘The resumption of draft 
registration for 18-year-old 
males makes it very important 
that all Americans think 
through their beliefs about the 
problems of war and the 
draft,’’ said Larry Spears, 
Director of CCCO’s Youth 
Campaign. Also, the Supreme 
Court ruled on June 25 that 
registering men but not 
women for the draft does not 


‘violate the U.S. Constitution. 


According to Prof. Peter 
Goldberger, an attorney and 
teacher at the Villanova 
University School of Law, 
Villanova, PA, ‘‘This decision 
brings us a step closer both to 
prosecutions of § non- 
registrants and to resumption 
of draft inductions.’’ The ex- 
clusion of women from 
registration will make it easier 
for Congress to reinstate the 
draft. 

One consequence of the 
Court’s decision, commented 
Goldberger, is that it should 
remove any doubts that 
anyone may have had about 
the close connections between 
registration, a ‘‘real draft’’, 
and mobilization for war. 

“The position argued by the 
government’s lawyers and 
adopted by Justice Rehnquist 
flatly contradicts the bland 
public relations statement of 
Selective Service that registra- 
tion and ‘‘the draft’’ are 
altogether different proposi- 
tions,’’ said Goldberger. 

During the oral argument of 
the case, Solicitor General 
Wade H. McCree, Jr. admit- 
ted that ‘‘you can’t separate”’ 
the questions of registration 
and the draft. The Court 
described registration as ‘‘the 
first step ‘in a united and con- 
tinuous process designed to 
raise an army speedily and ef- 
ficiently.’ re 

CCCO is also concerned by 
what it perceives as President 
Ronald Reagan’s retreat trom 
his 1980 statement of opposi- 
tion to draft registration. 

“‘The increasing likelihood 





Letters 


of a draft,’ said Spears, ‘‘is’ 
causing concern for a growing 
number of high school and 
college students.’’ 

With the eliminations of the 
student deferment in the 
mid-1970’s, the classification 
available to the greatest 
number of young people is 
conscientious objection. A 
conscientious objector is 
someone who is opposed to 
participating in war on the” 
basis of deeply held moral, 





ethical, or religious beliefs. - 


During the time of a draft, 
anyone recognized by their 
draft board as a conscientious 
objector would then serve two 
years doing alternate civilian 
service. 

Spears stated that over 
27,000 draft-age individuals 
have already registered with 
CCCO through its conscien- 
tious objector card. ‘‘These 
cards are available, free of 
charge, from CCCO, P.O. 
Box 15796, Philadelphia, PA 
19103. They simply state 
‘Because of my beliefs about 
war, I am opposed to par- 


ticipating in the military.’ ’?— 


‘*The usefulness of this card,”’ 
commented Spears, “‘is that it 
provides a record of an in- 
dividual’s opposition to war. 
This CO card will help to 
demonstrate to the military 
that hundreds of thousands of 
young people will not serve in 


the armed forces. Support for — 


conscientious objection, along 
with the large number of non- 
registrants and the vocal anti- 
draft movement may help to 
deter Congress from 
establishing a peace-time 
draft.”’ 

CCCO was founded in 1948 
as the Central Committee for 
Conscientious Objectors and 
has served continuously since 
then as a national, non-profit 
agency counseling young 
Americans facing the prospect 
of military service, and those 
already in the military. 

Larry Spears 
Central Committee for 
Conscientious Objectors 


by Jacqueline Smith 
and Jill Smith 

The issue of morality versus 
the capitalist endeavors of 
multinational corporations in 
Third World nations 
highlighted a discussion 
following the 1978 film ‘‘Con- 
trolling Interests’’, shown 
Monday night at the Bergeron 
Education Center. The film 
wound up the S.A. Social 
Concerns Film Series. 
- “Controlling Interests’’ ex- 
amined the impact that power- 
ful multi-national corpora- 
tions have on the lives of 
laborers, particularly in Third 
World nations: There. are 
200,000 corporations in: the 
world and 100 of them control 
more than half of the world’s 
assets, the film reported. The 
largest, Exxon, holds more 
than $48 billion in assets. 

Large corporations that 
field offices throughout the 
world enjoy special advan- 
tages because they are not sub- 
ject to the laws of any one 
country, Terrence Tilley, assis- 
tant professor of religious 
studies said in opening 
remarks before the film. To 
maximize profits, they move 
into areas where labor is 
cheap, and tax incentives are 
greatest, characteristically 
Third World nations. 

Questions of morality arise 
when profit-maximizing multi- 
nationals produce luxuries for 
export to richer nations while 
ignoring the basic necessities 
like food, clothing and hous- 
ing needed by people within 
the poorer nation. The film 
cited the situation in Brazil 
where international corpora- 
tions have turned from pro- 
ducing black beans - a major 
Brazilian food staple - to cash 
crops for export. The result is 
widespread malnutrition and a 
high rate of infant mortality. 

Chile would be free from 


Friday, November 6 

1 p.m. Pace University 
MBA program interviews and 
general information § session, 
Sign up in Student Resource 
Center. 

6--- 9 p.m. Clown 
Workshop, Jemery 346. Con- 
tact Rev. Maurice Ouellet, ext. 





an l~ <= 

8 p.m. “The Birds,”” Mc- 
Carthy Arts Center theater, 
free. 

Saturday, November 7 

1 p.m. Women’s swimming, 
Great Dane Relavs (Albany). 

9 a.m. - 9 p.m. Clown 
Workshop, Jemery 346 and 
Bergeron Education Center. 

8 p.m. ‘‘The Birds,’’ Mc- 
Carthy Arts Center theater, 
free. : 

Sunday, November 8 

9 a.m. - noon Clown 
Workshop, Bergeron Educa- 
- tion Center. 


the reigns of profit-seeking 
multinational corporations 
were it not for the United 
States, the film charged. When 
Chile’s first democratically 
elected president Socialist 
Salvador Allende pledged to 
nationalize multi national cor- 
porations in 1971, the United 
States government withdrew 
economic assistancé to the 
country and replaced it with 
military aids. By 1973 a 
Chilean coup had overthrown 
the Socialist government at the 
expense of some 30,000 lives. 
Industries were denationaliz- 
ed, trade unions were sup- 
pressed, and wages and 


employment levels dropped, 


creating the optimum condi- 
tions for multi nationals, the 
film said. 

The film blamed the close 
ties between public officials 
and powerful corporations for 
the pro-business orientation in 
American foreign policy. 
Former Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance, and former Na- 
tional Security Advisers Henry 
Kissinger and Zbigniew 
Brzezinski were among the 
high officials cited for their 
ties with corporations like the 
Chase-Manhattan Bank, the 
New York Times, IBM, 3M 
and Coca-Cola. 

Multinationals may pose 
problems at home as well. In 
Greenfield, Mass. Ingersoll- 
Rand gave its employees an 
ultimatum: take pay cuts and 
build a new plant, or the com- 
pany would move to South 
Carolina where labor is 
cheaper. The employees were 
powerless against a corpora- 
tion that employs 45,000 
workers internationally and 
permeates every aspect of life 
in Greenfield. They accepted 
an agreement that would 
enable them to keep groceries 
on the table. ‘‘Better half a 
loaf than none,’’ one worker 


said. 

“This is really a dispute 
about freedom,’’ one Green- 
field worker said, ‘‘the 
freedom of American multi- 
nationals to make profit in any 
place in the world.”’ 

The discussion following the 
film centered around the ques- 
tion ‘Qui Bono’’ — or who 
benefits from this system of 
multi national corporations. 
Robert Kenny, assistant pro- 
fessor of business and 
economics, pointed out that 
‘‘mistakes had been made in 
the name of business, but ad- 
vancement had also been made 
in the name of business.’’ He 
also pointed out that foreign 
markets have brought in 
capital that enables develop- 
ment in Third World coun- 
tries. 

Tilley queried whether such 


‘Birds’ feather nest 


by Eileen Moran 

“The Birds,’’ a delightful 
cross between ‘‘The Wizard of 
Oz’’ and ‘‘The Iliad,’’ opened 
Tuesday at McCarthy Arts 
Center. The play, Walter 
Kerr’s adaptation of 
Aristophanes’ table, runs 
through Saturday. : 

The play explores the trials 
and tribulations of Pithetaerus 
(Stephen Lajoie) and 
Euelpides (Michael Lucey) as 
they start their own city — 
Cloud Cuckoo Land — away 
from Athens, where, ‘‘Every 
man has the absolute right to 
ruin himself,’’ and ‘‘the con- 
stitutional right to pay taxes.’’ 
The two enlist the help of the 
King of the Birds and end up 
living with the King and his 
subjects in precarious peace 
and crazy harmony. 

Lajoie’s performance can 


Calendar 


Monday, November 9 

3:30 p.m. Senior Coffee 
Hour, Bergeron 114. 

7 - 8 p.m. Reconciliation in 
the Chapel. ; 

8 - 9 p.m. Prayer meeting in 
the Chapel basement. 

8 p.m. An evening of 
modern jazz with *«Paradox,”’ 
featuring Dr. John Hanagan, 
McCarthy Arts Center Recital 
Hall. 

10 p.m. 
Chapel. 

Tuesday, November 10 

10 a.m. - noon U.S. Air 
Force general information ses- 
sion, Alliot. 

1-3 p.m. U.S. Air Force in- 
terviews, Sign up in Student 
Resource Center. 

1:30 p.m. Resume Writing 
Workshop, Student Resource 
Center. 

8:30 p.m. 
Chapel. 

Wednesday, November 11 

2:30 p.m. Resume Writing 
Workshop, Student Resource 
Center. 

8 p.m. ‘‘Catholicism, Chris- 
tian Conservatism and the 
Political Right,’? a discussion 
featuring Rev. Paul Weaver, 
and Rev. Joseph McLaughlin, 


Night prayer, 


Leap Mass, 


S.S.E., sponsored by the Cam- 
pus Ministry and the Lecture 
Series, ext. 2556 for more in- 
fo. 

7 - 9:30 p.m. ‘‘Children of 
Paradise,’’ Herrouet Theater. 

10 p.m. Night prayer in the 
Chapel. 

Thursday, November 12 

7 p.m. ‘‘Catholics and Con- 
scientious Objection,’’? CESA 
lecture by Gordon Zahn, 
founder of Pax Christi, an in- 
ternational Catholic move- 
ment for peace; ‘‘Draft: Past, 
Present and Future’’ by 
Charles Campbell; and ‘‘The 
Refusal,’’ an Australian film. 
McCarthy Arts Center. 

7:30 p.m. ‘‘The Irish Ques- 


tion’’ series: Mrs. Carmel 
Heaney giving ‘‘The Irish 
Government View’ of the 


conflict in Northern Ireland, 
Herrouet Theater, free. 

8 p.m. Vermont winds con- 
cert, part of the First Annual 
Northeast Instrumental Music 
Festival, Radisson Hotel. For 
more information 863-3489. 


Compiled by Wilda Rodman 
Graphics by Jeff Hostage 
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Multinationals raise questions of morality 


capital was used for increasing 
the standard of living, or 
mainly for enhancing cor- 
porate profits. 

Student Chuck Lindsey fur- 
thered the argument by asking 
whether the new technology 


and capital were in the hands - 


of the people. 

Kenny replied that ultimate- 
ly the people do reap benefits 
-although realization of such 
benefits took time. He cited 
the example of countries 
which were producing energy 
that would eventually supply 
their own needs. 

Assistant Professor of 
economics Jennifer Stoler ask- 
ed if the multinationals were 
not allowed to invest their 
capital in foreign countries, 
who would be capable of sup- 
plying the money and the 
technology? 


only be compared to that of a 
modern day con man. 
Whether persuading the birds 
that they should rule the gods, 
or blackmailing the gods into 
letting the birds 
delivers his bantering rhetoric 
with a calm assurance found in 
experience. Lucey is wonder- 
fully laughable as his zany 
sidekick — sent six ways from 
Sunday to do his friend’s bid- 
ding, and prone to unexpected 
extrances and attractions. 
Peter Harrigan is hysterical 
as a metaphor-tossing, dyed- 
in-the-rags poet, one of a 
group of Athenians attemp- 
ting to immortalize, legalize, 
and commercialize Cloud 
Cuckoo Land. Frank Arnone 
and Joanne McGee give 
memorable performances as a 
southern-accented prophet 
and a New /York-accented 
Goddess, and Kyle Minor and 





rule, he 





Tilley replied that it was not 
so much a matter of who sup- 
plies the funds, but how and in 
what direction — towards pro- 
fit alone or genuine interest in 
increasing the standard of liv- 
ing as well. 

Other issues discussed were 
the rights of multinational 
corporations to pursue profit- 
maximizing activities; con- 
tinued economic growth in the 
face of finite resources; and 
the host country’s right to set 
policies governing its labor 
and natural resources. 

Tilley suggested that when 
dealing with multinational 
corporations, one must ask 
who gets hurt and who 
benefits. With that in mind, 
Tilley suggested that ‘‘regula- 
tion becomes a moral, ethical 
and even religious question.’’ 


with fun 


Todd Best give a new dimen- 
sion to our visions of the gods 
Neptune and Prometheus. 

Essentially, the play belongs 
to the 20 actors strutting, 
cavorting and flying across the 
stage — The Birds. This 
chorus of colorful creatures 
adeptly pronounces long lines 
of verse in unison, but each 
with his own _ inflection, 
characterization and facial ex- 
pressions. 

James Peterson’s set, com- 
plete with caves, bridges, 
rocks, trees, and running 
water is a realistic habitat for 
either man or bird. The 
costumes, désigned by Therese 
Bruck, are a wonderful exam- 
ple of creative design and use 
of color. ‘ 

Accolades to Donald and 
Joanne Rathgeb for this truly 
enjoyable production — don’t 
miss it. 


John Engels reads his poetry about Vermont, Wednesday at 
the Bergeron Education Center. Engels, a member of the 
English department at St. Michael’s for 19 years, recently 
published his fourth book of poems, ‘‘Vivaldi in Early Fall.”’ 
(Ellen Payne photo) 
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Irish peace said to be threatened by British 


by Lisa Mulcahey 

British political involvement 
in the six counties of Northern 
Ireland remains a _ constant 
obstacle in the search for 
peace between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, ac- 
cording to Anthony Bradley, a 
University of Vermont 
literature professor. He 


asserted that as long as the 
British government is active in 
Northern Ireland there can be 
no solution to the conflict. 
Bradley spoke of the Na- 








You'll find the only extra ordinary 
bank in town at — 


WINOOSKI — The Market Place 
The extra ordinary bank 


VERMONT NATIONAL N 


Member FDIC 


tionalist’s view concerning the 
plight of the Catholic minority 
in the fourth part of the St. 
Michael’s College eight-part 
lecture series, 
Question’’ at 
Theater Oct. 29. . 
The Catholics have been 
forced into a submissive role 
because of constitutional 
guarantees. which give the 
loyal Protestants a dominant 
role in the government, 
Bradley, a Belfast native, said. 
Catholics, he said, are 


Herrouet 






“The Irish» 


‘blatantly defrauded of any 
share in political power.’’ 

Within the last decade, the 
Catholics have been shedding 
the ‘‘say nothing’’ attitude in 
an attempt to gain more 
politically, Bradley said. He 
criticized previous speaker 
David Miller for his unionist 
statement that full civil rights 
have been realized for the 
Catholic minority. Bradley 
said that those rights exist 
‘fonly on paper’? and that 
Catholics are _ restricted 
politically from exercising the 
rights. 

Efforts to combat this 
discrimination have not been 
successful, Bradley asserted. 


referring to the hunger strikers 
and the recent bombing cam- 
paign of the Irish Republican 
Army. Calling the bombings 
in London ‘‘futile,’’ Bradley 
warned that violence will not 
change British attitudes 
toward the conflict. The 
group’s chances for success 
may be thwarted in the long 
run by such actions, he added. 

Europeans and Americans 
have publically denounced the 
British political oppression of 
Catholics. In retaliation, the 
British government has stated 
that Americans, as well as 
Europeans, lack a clear 
understanding of the problem. 
Yet, according to Bradley, the 


British are the ones’ who are 
naive about the current situa- 
tion. 

To illustrate this point, 
Bradley referred to the 
presence of British troops 
which, instead of keeping 
peace between the conflicting 
groups, are the cause of 
violence in the streets of 
Northern Ireland. 

Hatred of the troops in the 
Northern Ireland 
neighborhoods is reflected in 
the sometimes violent actions 
of the children. Bradley said 
something must be done to 
stop this hatred from being 
passed down from generation 
to generation. 


Seniors elect ‘Who’s Who’ 


by Suzanne Dulude 
“Nice recognition’’ is the 
term that Michael Samara, 
dean of students, used to 
refer to the Who’s Who pro- 


gram that St. Michael’s Col- 
lege participates in. Nomina- 


tions for seniors to be named 


to Who’s Who Among 
Students in American Univer- 


I can’t believe it. I trusted you... and you drank the last Molson. 


BREWED AND BOTTLED IN CANADA; imported by Martlet Importing Co., Inc., Great Neck, N.Y. 





sities and Colleges were held 
Nov. 3-4. 

This program, commonly 
associated with its printed 
volume of each year’s chosen, 
“*gives a sense of recognition”’ 
to those students, Samara 
said. Even though its ‘‘high 
power commercialism’’ of 
follow-up mailing ‘‘may be 
too much at times, it’s all in 
the realm of choice,’’ Samara 
said. 

He said that ‘‘each year 
qualified students are left 
out.’’ Mike Kaplan, senior 
class president, agreed. ‘‘Per- 
sonally, I don’t like the idea. I 
think that-a lot more people 
are qualified than the 30 or so 
that are chosen,’’ Kaplan said. 


“I don’t like a qualifying 


process; however, it’s really 
not that big of a thing and it’s 
an honor for those who are 
chosen,”’ Kaplan said. 

Each year a quota of 
seniors, based on the size of 
the college or university, is 


chosen on the basis of scholar- — 


ship ability, participation and— 
leadership in academic and ex- 
tracurricular activities, citizen- 
ship and service to the college, 
and potential for future 
achievement. This year, St. 
Michael’s has a quota of 32 
seniors. 





by fellow 


Nominations, 
seniors and faculty members, 
are followed by an evaluation 
of criteria by the selection 
committee, which is made up _ 
of faculty representatives the 
Rev. Richard Berube and Dr. 


Daniel Bean; administrative 
representatives Michael 
Samara and Jennifer Cer- 
nosia, director of student ac- 
tivities; student represen- 
tatives, Greg Kaknes, presi- 
dent of the student associa- 
tion. and Mike Kaplan; and 
Chairperson of the General 
Services and Welfare Commit- 
tee, Connie Martin. 

The awards were chosen this 
week and will be presented to 
the recipients at the senior 
banquet held the Saturday 
before graduation. 


Resource Center. 


by Karen DeLorenzo 

The Rolling Stones concert 
was 33 hours away for Ron 
Costa as he_stood hitchhiking 
on Route 89 in the cold driz- 
zie. 

Hitchhiking to Florida is 
not an uncommon experience 
for Costa, a junior at St. 
Michael’s; he has done it 

_ twice. Costa said his recent 
trek to Orlando was worth the 
trip. ‘‘The Stones are still the 
greatest rock ‘n’ roll band in 
the world!’’ he said. 

Although Costa hitchhiked 
alone, he said, ‘‘It is more en- 
joyable and safer to hitch with 
more than one person.’’ Dean 
of Students Michael 
Samara agreed. He said, “‘If 
people are going to do it they 
should not do it alone or under 
the influence of any drug, par- 
ticularly alcohol.’’ 

Samara recalls two incidents 
during the last three years in 
which St. Michael’s students 
were assaulted after hitchhik- 
ing back from downtown. 
Each was hitchhiking alone. 
One, a woman, was physically 
assaulted. The other, a man, 
was in a ‘‘vulnerable state of 
mind’’ when he was assaulted, 
Samara said. 

Vulnerability plays a big 
part in the risks of hitchhik- 


Al-Anon helps 
SMC students 


by John Murphy 
Alcoholism is a disease that 
not only affects the alcoholic, 
but his or her family as well, 


according to Lois Lynch, a~ 


counselor for the Student 
**All 
members of the family get 
caught up in this disease,’’ she 
said. 

The St. Michael’s College 
Chapter of Al-Anon, a sup- 
port group designed for the 
family and friends of 
alcoholics, began in 
September. Meetings are free 
and open to the public, Lynch 
said. She added that ‘‘com- 
plete confidentiality is 
guaranteed.’’ Anyone in- 
terested in joining need only 
attend a meeting, she said. 

The program is sponsored 
by the national Al-Anon 
_ organization, Lynch said. It 
sends a person to supervise all 
meetings, she added. 

Meetings consist mainly of 
discussion sessions in which 
people may talk about their 
experiences and problems with 
the alcoholic or they may 
simply listen to the par- 
ticipants. 

Lynch explained that this 

semester is a trial period for 
the program at St. Michael’s. 
Membership is low, but she 
said she hopes more people 
will overcome their ‘‘shyness’’ 
and attend the meetings. If in- 
creased enthusiasm for the 
program is not aroused, the 
program will most likely be 
terminated, she said. 
' Al-Anon meetings are held 
every Tuesday at 7:30 p.m. in 
the basement of the chapel. 
Admittance is free, but volun- 
tary donations for the cost of 
coffee are accepted, Lynch 
said. 





ing, Samara said. When a per- 
son consumes alcohol, his or 
her motor skills are impaired. 
**Small problems become big- 
ger problems,’ Samara said. 





Rules,’’ the St. Michael’s stu- 
dent guide and code, five years 
ago recommended against 


hitchhiking because it is a safe- 
ty hazard. This potential 


Ron Costa hitches a ride (Ellen Payne photo) 


Samara said he often picks 
up hitchhikers, and asks them 
if they know the risks they are 
taking. Although’ he 
sometimes hitchhiked when he 
attended the University of 
New Hampshire, Samara said 
he does not approve of hitch- 
ing. His opinion of hitching is: 
‘“With the bus system I don’t 
think there is a need to hit- 
chhike,’’ he said. 

The committee that wrote 
‘‘Responsibilities, Rights and 





hazard was also the basis for 
Vermont’s rule prohibiting 
hitchhiking on the interstate. 
According to the Federal 


Rules and Regulations Gover-, 
ning Interstate Highways, the 


penalty for violating this rule 
is a traffic citation. This in- 
cludes a fine of $10. A repeat 
offender, or one who resists a 
citation, may be asked to ap- 
pear in court. This may result 
in a fine up to $10. 

A member of the Colchester 


“QWIK STOP” 


Your favorite beverage, 


snacks, groceries and 
Chevron Gas 


BETWEEN MAIN AND 
NORTH CAMPUS 





@UET’S EDGE 
RECREATION CENTER 


4 Morse Drive ¢ Essex Junction, Vermont 
P.O. Box 62, Essex Junction, Vt. 05452 
Telephone (802) 879-7734 


(802) 879-1501 


COURT DISCOUNTS FOR 
COLLEGE MEMBERS 


$2 


off Round Robins on Monday 
mornings 9:30-11:30 and 


Thursday afternoons from 


1-4 p.m. 


$2 


off regular court fees on 
Tuesday and Thursday from 


6 am to 3 pm and all day 


Sunday 


Students Must Present College I.D. 
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’Stones’ fan hitches to Florida for concert 


State Police said the interstate 
hitchhiking rule is enforced as 
a ‘‘matter of priority.’’ If an 
officer is en route to 
something ‘‘more important’’ 
he will warn a violator using 
the public address system. He 
will then make note of the 
violator to another officer. If 
the second officer sees the 
violator still hitching, he will 
issue a citation, the officer 
said. 

Hitchhiking is allowed on 
the ramps of the interstate, but 
those who hitch past the warn- 
ing signs are subject to cita- 
tion, the officer said. 

Many students hitch 
because they find it conve- 
nient. A junior at St. 
Michael’s said he hitches for 
“economic reasons.’’ Another 
student, a freshman, said it is 
‘‘easier than taking the bus.”’ 


Rs 


The Only 


A member of the Winooski 
Police Department disagreed. 
He said, ‘‘Hitchhiking is a 
status thing. A lot of people 
I’ve seen hitchhiking definitely 
could afford the bus.”’ 

Samara, Costa, Winooski 
and Colchester police officials 
all agree there is a much higher 
risk for women hitchhikers. 
They suggest women should 
never hitch alone. 

Although Costa finds hitch- 
hiking to be a ‘‘tremendous 
way to meet people’”’ and ‘‘an 
economical way to travel,’’ he 
warns that people should be 
selective in accepting rides. On 
his long-distance treks he has 
found rides at truck stops and 
rest areas. 

‘‘People, in general, are 
very cool,’’ he said. ‘‘Hitching 
shows your faith in human 
nature.’’ 


te, 
Cs 


BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE 
AND STATE LIQUOR AGENCY 
is in 
WINOOSKI 


Where You Save By the Case 





Winooski 






Smugglers’ 


The Others 
It’s Simple. 


No other mountain offers 


the Bash Badge 
Ski weekdays and weekends for only $8! 60% off our 
regular $21 lift ticket! Ski cross-country for only $2.50, 
a $7.50 savings on our regular nordic trail ticket. Plus, 
get 50% off on ski lessons and rental equipment. All 
this when you buy a Smugglers’ Bash Badge 
for only $20. 


Or the Super Bash Badge, $25. 


Get the same benefits as our regular bash badge — plus, 
at Bolton Valley, save $4 on adult day tickets, $2 on 
youth day tickets, and $1 off on night skiing. 
Offered to Vt. Residents & Students Only 


Skiers, This is Your 
Last Chance! 


Bash Badges and Super Badges 
Will Not Be Sold After Nov. 15th 


Pass and badges on sale at these locations 
Carroll Reed Alpine Shop 
Burlington 


Mail in coupon below with check 
or money order to: 
Passage & Badge, 

Smugglers’ Notch, VT 05464 


















Jansan’s 
St. Albans 


ee re ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Sports | Bt: 
French, Manning spark underdog Knighis 


by Garry Harrington 

Keene State College went in- 
to the Oct. 27 soccer game at 
St. Michael’s nationally rank- 
ed- at 12-1-4. The Purple 
Knights went into their season 
finale 5-6-1. But it took two 
second-half goals by the 
visiting Owls to turn back the 
upset-minded Knights, who 
were shooting for their first 
.500 season since 1973. 

‘*The kids played like hell,’’ 
was all Coach Bill Willey 
could say after the hard- 


fought loss. ‘‘Frenchie and 
Emmet played great in their 
last game’’ for St. Michael’s 
he added, referring to senior 
co-captains Brian French and 
Bob Manning. ‘‘These two 
have made the season en- 
joyable,’’ the emotional 
Willey said after the Knights 
had suffered the 2-0 loss. 

The two teams played to a 
scoreless first-half tie, 
although Keene pressured the 
St. Michael’s defense con- 
sistently. Shots were hard to 
come by for the Purple 


Knights, as the Owl defense 
thwarted the team’s drives. 

Michael Burdick broke the 
tie 10 minutes into the second 
half when he headed in a pass 
from Chris Pangalos in heavy 
traffic in front of the net. St. 
Michael’s goalie Bob Fredette 
was not able to get to the ball, 
as Keene flooded the goal 
area. 

Joe Bourassa notched the 
insurance goal at 25:56 when 
his shot dribbled through 
Fredette’s hands and into the 
net. 


Runners 21st at Regionals 


by Garry Harrington 
‘*‘We probably ran our best 
times of the year,’’ Coach Zaf 
Bludevich said, after the St. 
Michael’s College men’s cross- 
country team placed 21st of 35 
teams at the Northeastern 
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HERROUET 
THEATER 
PRESENTS 


RWIN W 


Regional Division II cham- 
pionships in Methuen, Mass, 
Oct. 31. St. Michael’s had a 
score of 569 points, computed 
by .adding together the 
finishing positions of the 
team’s first five runners. 
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INKLER PRODU 


ROBERT DE NIRO 
in A MARTIN SCORSESE PICTURE 
“RAGING BULL’ 
Produced in association with PETER SAVAGE 
Screenplay by PAUL SCHRADER and MARDIK MARTIN 
Basedon the book by JAKE LA MOTTA with JOSEPH CARTER and PETER SAVAGE 
Director of photography MICHAEL CHAPMAN 
Produced by IRWIN WINKLER and ROBERT CHARTOFF 
Directed by MARTIN SCORSESE 
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Read the Bantam Boo 


Sunday, Nov. 8 
7&9 p.m. 


Buses will be running 
to North Campus 

6:30 6:45 7:00 

8:30 8:45 9:00 
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Teams from Pennsylvania 
swept the first five places, with 
Indiana University of Indiana, 
Pa. first with 65 points. 

Bludevich said the teams 
from Pennsylvania ‘‘were 
phenomenal,”’ noting that the 
first New England team, New 
Haven, placed eighth. 

Once again senior Don Mc- 
Carty paced the Purple 
Knights, placing 69th in the 
10,000 meter (6.2 mile) race. 
Three sophomores were next 
across for St. Michael’s: Bob 
Cartelli was 87th, Tim Driscoll 
120th, and Chris Zacharer 
133rd. Junior Ron Vernier 
finished out the scoring for St. 
Michael’s by placing 160th. 

It was the first time St. 
Michael’s has ever been to a 
regional championships, and 
Bludevich said it ‘‘was a great 
experience’’ for the team, ad- 
ding that such a race is a 
‘“‘world of difference’? from 
what the Purple Knights are 
used to. He said that it was a 
great highlight for ‘‘a very suc- 
cessful season,’’ noting that 
the team achieved its goal of a 
.500 season, finishing 7-5. 





St. Michael’s sophomore 
Tom Crochiere was injured in 
the second half, delaying the 
game for over 15 minutes. 
Crochiere suffered a concus- 
sion in-the collision, and was 
taken to the hospital. 

St. Michael’s finished its 
season at 5-7-1, dropping its 
last four games. All of these 






















well for the Rolling Rocks. 


2504 for details. 


MAD vs. Mourning B’s 
Tuesday, Nov. 10 


Thursday, Nov. 12 Finals 


Monday, Nov.9 Finals 


begin at 3:30 p.m. 


Saint Michael’s College 
Lecture Series 


Presents 


An evening of modern jazz with 


- PARADOX 


featuring Dr. John Hanagan 
Monday, November 9th at 8 p.m. 
McCarthy Recital Hall 


FREE 
And 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC! 


Mourning B’s land 
top playoff spot 


by Michael Muccino 

Playoffs are scheduled to get underway this week in flag 
football and soccer, and a tight off-campus football race ap- 
pears likely after last weeks results. ; 

A late touchdown enabled the Mourning B’s to beat the 
Rolling Rocks 14-6. Steve Suleski and Joe Flannery played 
outstanding games for the winners, while Scott Knight played 
well in defeat. In another tough off-campus game, the Rolling 
Rocks and the Parasites played to a 14-14 tie. Michael 
DeOrsey, Dan Hudak, Tom Burke and Larry Kelly all played 


In on-campus football action, Psi posted two victories, 
defeating Zeta 13-6, and Sigma 6-0. 

Weigh-ins for men’s and women’s wrestling will be held 
Nov. 10 at 4 p.m. in room 213 of the Ross Sports Center. 
Wrestling will begin on Tuesday, Nov. 11. Call Extension 


Men’s Flag Football Playoffs 


Thursday, Nov.5 on-campus: 
Zeta vs. Nu 
Psi vs. Sigma 

Monday, Nov.9 off-campus: 


Parasites vs: Rolling Rocks 


on-campus finals 
between Thursday’s winners 


on-campus champions vs. off-campus champions 
Women’s Soccer Finals 


Omicron vs. winner AD-Muchii 
Men’s soccer playoffs begin next week. All playoff games 


games were against teams with 
winning records. The team 
nearly achieved its goal of a 
.500 season, something that 
has not been accomplished 
since the 5-5-1 mark in 1973. 
The last time St. Michael’s had 
a winning men’s soccer team 
was in 1966 when it went 
8-3-1. 


Field 1 
Field 2 


Field 2 
Field 1 
Field 1 


Field 1 


Field 1 


